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Satire’s my weapon; bat I'm too disereet, | T only wear it ina land of Hectors, 


To run a-muck, and tilt at ail I meet; 


| Thieves, Supercargoes, Sharpers, and Dircctors,—Pope. 





THE PAST—THE PRESENT-—-AND THE FUTURE, 


—_—_—_-- 


Cast not a look behind—for pleasures past, 
Are torment now, when sorrow's driving bfuxt 
Sweeps every com fort, every joy away, 
Acad tcaves in gloomy right each late brigit day, 


Bat if che past can now no pleasure give, 


opinions carefully, and express them with the most perfect 
deliberation. Whenever we see occasion to recant an opin- 
ion, we shall confess our error as honest men; but we shill 
never presume again to address, or to advise the public 
mind. The convert moy be sincere; but he is always to be 
suspectid. We believe, however, that we shall never have 


such occasion to recant, We stand upon the adamantine 





What is the present hour we have to live ,-— 

A desert waste, no gleam of comfort near, 

Our foes in arm, aud every friend in fear— 

The British banner furl’d o’er freedom’s toind, 

A mournful presage cf the days to come, 

When mad revenge shall bare his bloody hand, 
And scatter wild desiraction thro’ the land :— 
When Britain's strength shall with her freedom inil ; 
“ And Universal dariness bury all!” 


We stand on the brink of ruin, and contemplate the abyss 
beneath us with a fearless eye. We hope that we are not 
ulone, in this season of general dismay, who look firmly, 
though not without regret, upon the dangers that surround 
Let cowards tremble, and the timid feartoact. We 
have conquered the last fear of mortality, the fear of death: 
and shall proceed, as openly as men, and as honestly as 
Englishmen of past times, to sound the alarum to duty, 
It is not by sleeping in easy chairs, and lolling indolently 
upon sofas, that difficulties are to be dissipated, and wnto- | 
ward circumstances surmounted. 


us. 


We must rise from our 
lethargy, and awaken others. Those who can contribute to 
thie veneral information are imperiously called upon to speak 
cut, Weare net of epinion with Mr. Cobbett, that men 
should run from dangers, when those dangers result from 
an honest endeavour to serva the public; and to dismiss 
those ministers, who have practised every delusion upon 
them. We have carefully examined the ground upon which 
we stand. We have contraste@ our different relations with 
Other countries, and compared our relative situation at home, 


We are not political eothusiasts, We have weighed our 


| rock of reason; our shield is honesty, our weapon truth. 
Lhe ministers cannot frown us into silence, or “ look us info 
. submission.” While their conduct desetyes condemnation, 
we will condemn them; while they deserve the execration 
of the people, we will hold them uy to that cxecration. 
They shail not identify themselves with the constitution, 
Tiey shall not creep behind the sanctuary which they have 
They shall not find the laws which they have 
foreibly snatched from the people capable of protectins 
them from the indignation of the public. They shall feel 
distress, and tremble in their turn. 


destroyed. 


¢ 


- 


England, that ccuntry destined to command the respect 
and admiration of the Universe, is “ fadlen frem her high 
estate,” and fast verging to the bourne ‘* from whence no 
traveller returns.” Her sons have lost the high distinction 
of freemen, which raised them pre-eminent over all the 
}nations of the earth. Liberty is banished from our shores, 
and we move and breathe in the open air, at the mercy of 
Lord Castlereegh, and his brother secretaries of state ; 
or at the mercy of any six of those sapient gentlemen whom 
the wisdom ofour monarcl, our most gracious Prince Regent 
may have called into the privy-counsi!, The public are 
forbidden to assemble without certain previous restrictive 
conditions, under the penalty of suspicion of high treason; 
aud they are in all cases commanded to disperse at the 
proclamation of a magistrate, under pain of death. Glorious 
Admirable land of Liberty! The 


chains of the slave were once said to fall off when he placed 


birth-place of Freedom! 


his foot upon the borders of thy shore. How art thou ehan- 


ged ! 
Englishmen his brethren, aud his kindred, 


The slave will now hail his kindred tyranny, and call 
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Tht nature of our situation, will explain to us the causes 
of our distress, We are ruincd, because we bave suffered 
ministers to be prodigal, We are bankrupt and insolvent, 
because we have been carvless and fuolish. Our prosperity 
has been placed in hands who have destroyed i! ; and: be- 
cause we complain, our liberties, the most precious pledge 
and gtiarantee of prosperity and happiness, have been 
snatched from us. We have now nothing that we can call 
our own. Weare not the proprietors of freedom, but mere 
tenants at will of personal liberty, while it pleases that ad- 
mirable guardian of such an inestimable blessing, Lord 
Castlereagh and Company. 

The first grand error we committed, as a nation, was 
the wild and quixotic enterprize, of resisting the improve- 
ment of France. The villainous animosities which previous 
administrations had most wickedly perpetuated amongst us, 
taught us to regard, with a jealous eye, the progress of that 
freedom which appeared to surpass our owa. 

In the dark ages, England was a genial star, she shone 
through the surrounding gloom, the light, the envy of -the 
world. When the sable cloud of tyranny hovered over every 
other nation, England was the resting-place of those 
liberal ideas, which from other countries had been banished. 
She was strong in the impotence of her neighbours, she was 
mighty in the infancy of mind. There was a ‘‘ dim halo” of 
absurdity that shaded her glory ; but, compared with the rest, 
Would to 
heaveo, her vain glory, and ber envy had been less! She 
would then have led the race of perfection, and maintained 
her distinguishing ‘‘ characteristic of teaching nations how to 
live!” But the most fatal councils prevailed. She adopted 
the obsolete, the accursed principles of ‘“ legitimacy,” in 
her policy ;—the worst errors of the Stuarts were revived ;— 


she was indeed the admiration of the world. 


extravagance became the order of the day—instantly pro- 
fusion and corruption knew no limits. It was found easy 
enough to rob those of their property, who were taught to 
conceive that they were purchasing the defence of their 
rights. In short, fraud succeeded force; a financial des- 
potism was found more likely to succeed, tlian the open ad- 
vances of positive tyranny. 
have filled the pockets of its agents. 
ceived into the grossest folly: their folly has conducted 
them to poverty: and their poverty, it is supposed, will make 
them ready slaves, 
calculate but erroneously upon the character of the country. 
We hope they will discover that the poverty of wiich they 
hope to take advantage, is nof the poverty of a sordid and 
degenerate spirit, subdued by luxury, and intimidated by re- 


verses; but that they will find it is the robust and healthy 


The exigences of the state 
The people were de- 


We trust, however, that the ministers 
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poverty of condition, which stimulates (0 acteon, and is 
the best impetus to vigorous exertion, With our poverty we 
abandon half our cares; and we are left at leisure to look 
around us, ahd determine what course we ought to take. 
The indifference of the people is the grand cause of all 
the misery of which we complain, and whieh ‘ beards us,” 


, 


in every department of agricultural or commercial life, 
The distress that attends us every where, like the shadow of 
death, or the spectre of despair, is all owing te our own 
A ‘few sleek-headed” men have de- 
because 


apathy and neglect. 
ceived us into the opinion, that all was well, 
they happened to be well: they have cried “ peace,” where 
there was no peace; and stupified us into a condition in 
which our pockets have been emptied, and our hands have 
been attempted to be tied behind us. But there are no 
chains but those of folly that can bind a nation, The 
fetters that we wear, will prove but cobwebs, when the pub- 
lic awake, and desire Messrs, Vansittart, Castlereagh, and 
Company, to depart from the mockery of legislation, and 
sink into the contemptible situations which nature intended 
them to fill. 

We start from the contrast’ of what we were with what 
we are, with as much astonishment, as if we could not have 
anticipated the change. But those who will not attend to 
their own affairs, must take from experience the lesson that 
Our 


ministers have done both. The nation has to reproach them 


others will invariably deceive them, or betray them. 


with the most infamous duplicity, the most dreadful treach- 
ery. They promised us that they would fight our battles, 
and they have fought their own. They talked of patriotism, 
when they meant plunder ; and told us we were fighting the 
battles of regular government abroad, when they have been 
-reduced to the necessity, even in the boasted success of our 
arms, to destroy that constitution themselves, which they 
pretended they called upon us to pay, and combat to defend. 
The constitution which France could not assail,nor ever wished 
to injure, has pérished at Stephen’s; perished ignobly, and 
without a struggle, among the representatives of the people, the 
guardians of the public purse. Have our ministers any further 
object to achieve ? or will they be satisfied with the annihila- 
tion of our most important laws? Will they be satisfied with 
our toil as slaves, or must we bleed to appease their hatred of 
the cause of freedom and reform? If we must, we have 
only to request of them, in the language of Ajax, to destroy 
us in the open light of heaven, breathing our appeal to the 
God of Freedom, agtinst the agents of slavery and degre- 
dation. 

We embarked ia the dust war to conquer France, and we 
have conquered ourselves: our ministers have scarcely 
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breathed from the contest against freedom abroad, and they 
are already in full armed mail against liberty at home. They 
would destroy the very name ;—but it isimmortal. It starts 
fresh from the seythe of persecution, The blood of one 
martyred patriot is the dew that waters the soil from whence 
shal! spring a thousand, and ten thousand heroes. The minis- 
ters might as well attempt to veil the sun by Act of Parlia- 
liament, as to destroy public sentiment by legislative restric- 
tions. These are attempts that destroy themselves, and that 
provoke the crisis which might have been avoided. The de- 
lusions practised by the ministers are now seen through, and 
despised, or hated. It was not to subdue France, but to sub- 
jugate England to their yoke, that they have taxed, aud led, 
and urged us on to fight those who were not our enemies. 
We have been impoverishing our strength against the Freneb, 
that we might be at last an easy prey to our junto of rough 
ridérs and political yockies. They have pushed us on to dan- 
vers, While they gained something by every step we took; 
aud now, whena nation of paupers supplicale for food, they 
are threatened with imprisonment, and even death. Every 
man that falls a victim to this state of things, is virtual/y mur- 
deved: and although the laws of man may not be able to reach, 
or punish the murderers, heaven’s all-seeing eye will mark 
them, and demand a signal retribution from the guilty head. 

What phantom Lave we been pursuing throughout the la- 
mentable history of the present reign? What infatuation 
has, led frcemen, and Englishmen, on to the comiittal of 
such dreadful outrages against the cause cf freedom? What 
tiend could have instigated a wish in Britain to become the 
despotic masters of America; to plant there the tree of 
tyranny, which we fondly flattered ourselves we had de- 
stroyed at home? The. nation never completely recovered 
trom the ettects of that wanton crusade against the principles 
of freedom. We had wandered from the leading star of 
happiness, and have never been able to reeover our way; 
until at Jast we fell into the labyrinth of guilt and folly, 
which led us to oppose the least advances to happiness in any 
quarter of the globe, and proclaim ourselves the general 
champions of “ legitimate despotism,” throughout the won- 
dering world. Folly led to folly, and crime brought on 
crime, All the evils that were attendant upon the French re- 
volution, are fairly attributable to the mean jealousy of the 
English ministers, and the astonishing infatuation of the 
English people. Our apparent success, has been purchased 
at the expence of all we have. We are like the German 
Baron, who laid out all his property in the purchase of arms 
io detend it; like us, at last, be found he had nothing to des 
fend. And yet our ministers dare talk of the GLORY we 
have acquired. Sad specimen indeed of glory, aud dearly 
purchased is the empty boast! 


Is it, then, glorious to have 
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restored the most oppressive svstems of political degrada 
tion, and the most infamous control of religious opinions ? 
Is it glorious to England, that Lord Castlereagh, and his fe- 
rocious friends on the Continent, should have restored the 
Pope? 
nand should remount the throne of Spain, under the protec- 


Is it glorious for England, that the wretched Ferdi- 


tion of Lord Castlereagh, over the mangled bodies of those 
mistaken anen who fought for his title, who bled for his de- 
fence, and who escaped a thousand deaths from his enemies, 
to perish like felons by Ais orders? Is this glory worthy of 
No! no! 


leave the authors of such glorious deeds to groan and sweat 


England te achieve, or Englishmen to doast of ? 
under their load of honors. Let those who have usurped 


the name eof Enuglishmen, and identified themselves with 
these praiseworthy consequences, take all the glory to thein- 
selves; and since we are not likely to appreciate the full 
value of such services, they had better hasten to the regions 
which their influence has so much-biessed. Perhaps Ferdi- 
nand will treat them as he has treated his best friends, and 
spare them the accouat to which their own country must call 
them, if they provoke the crisis to which their cupidity and 
folly seems to wish to hasten us, 

All hopes, however, of awakening any commiseration for 
the people in the bosoms of the present ministry are absurd. 
They are the decided authors of our calamities, and they will 
not believe that a nation so deeply injured as England has 
been, can ever pardon them the guilt of their misconduct. 
They feel they do not deserve the forgiveness of the conntry; 
and would now coerce us into silence, because they tremble at 
our complaints, Nothing operates so forcibly upon the nerves 
of the murderer as the fancied spectre of his victim: the 
wounds he has inflicted are ever bleeding in his eyes; the 
cold mangled form impedes his every step; and he cannot 
cease to apprehend, although the lifeless corse is incapable of 
vengeance. Every eve that is bent on his scowling forehead 
seems to question him of his guilt, and every accent in his 
It is thus 


It lies mangled be- 


ears sounds like the denunciation of his crime. 
with the ministers and the constitution. 
neath their fect. Their rashness has aimed at it a mortal 
blow; and they look fearfully round to see if any are inter- 
ested in its fate. Every eye that dares to look at them, seems 
to them the eye of an avenger. They know how dear the 
victim of their fury was to every Englishman, and they 
would. fain hope that not an English spirit survived to mourn 
its fate, or to risc in vengeance upon their misdeeds. They 
would call themselves the government, and make theiy wil the 
general law; but they dare not. They must strike yet avain 
They 
must make us fools aswell as paupers, before we-can consetit 
to breathe entirely at their-mercy, 


at our vital interests before they can accomplish this, 


; 


es 


—_——— 
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While the past only affords us subject of regret; and the 
awful present teems with accumulating misery and horror; 
the future is replete with ail that fear can furnish of remain- 
ing evil, Our external relations are indeed full of unappre- 
ciated mischnf. We cannot disguise from ourselves that 
we have passed the meridian of our greatness, We are no 
longer dreaded by any power. America has taught us that 
our long formidable navy is not invineible, The late war 
with America has been as fatal te England, as Bonaparte’s 
journey to Moscow was to the French arms. We have 
attempted what we were unequal to perform. Our states- 
men imagined it would be as easy to destroy an infant repub- 
lic, as it had been to overpower a despotism. We contem- 
plated, at least the cabinet contemplated, nothing short of 
the separation, if not the conquest of the States, and the 
exile of the President of that country, But the sanctuary 
of freedom was not to be violated with impunity. It was 
not the imbecile ministers of George the Third that weilded 
the resources of America. The contest was between obsti- 
nate age, and vigorous youth—between a country animated 
to exertion by the love of liberty, and a nation enfeebled by 
its endeavours to restore and re-establish general tyranny— 
between a country hardy and robust in constitution, and a 
people enervated by luxury, and tainted by all the ignoble 
vices. The bravery of our soldiers could not sanctify the 
cause for which they bled, or supply the wicked ignorance 
of those who sent them to perish in so infamous a cause. 
The intrepidity of our seamen shed an occasional lustre 
upon the British flag; but it was sullied by being displayed 
as a subservient satellite to the opaque orb of despotism. 
Our success was such as will always attend exertions so con- 
trasted. Our soldiers were defeated, our seamen were more 
than matched, by a vation that did not possess 4 single ship 
of the line; and we were compelled to abandon those ab- 
surd pretensions which led us into a war that we had pro- 
voked by wavton aggression, We have taught the young 
lion his strength; we have compelled the eagle to try her 
pinions: and America now watches but a favorable oppor- 
tunity of asserting that superiority which she is destined 
one day or other to possess. ‘To retain the present ministers, 
and to continue the present system of corruption is to ac- 
celerate her progress a thousend years. The distress that 
will be perpetuated by their folly will drive all the remaining 
talent of this land, with the last remnant of its disposable 
property to that country which would be alieady too formi- 
dable to our greatuess without any addition from those 
resources which are so dreadfully impaired. What means 
have we of encountering the evils that would attend a state 
ef warat present?) How should we fit out an armament 








even to protect our shores. Our unfunded debt is now 
encreasing] to the most fearful magnitude. We have forty 
millions to collect yearly from the comforts of the people to 
pay the interest of the debt already funded: and the expen- 
ces of the state far exceed the probahle amount of the pro- 
ceeds of the taxes that can be imposed in the preseat state 
ofthe country. Our neighbours, it is true, are somewhat 
injured ; but their grievances will vanish like the dew before 
the breath of the returning sun, while ours are as heavy 
as they must be permanent, if we proceed in our present 
system. We must equalize the burihens, if the burthens are 
to be borne. We do not say that men accustomed to rod/ ia 
their carriages, should be condemned to rotl in the dust, 
as a rough writer on one side of the question has asserted ; 
but we do contend that there is no moral law that can justify 
a minority revelling in the most unbounded luxury, ard 
rioting in the possession of fortunes too immense for any 
possible advantage to personal enjoyment. There is no 
injustice In calling upon those who possess largely, to pay 
largely. It is not charity but insult in those who are so 
immensely rich, as to be unable to count the extent of their 
wealth, to throw a farthing to a passing beggar. But for 
the system which they have fostered and encouraged ; 
perhaps that beggar had moved in an honorable sphere, 
discharged the duties of life with integrity; and blessed 

society with the advantage of his example and his precepts. 
But for the infamous oppression of that system which has 
enabled the rich to build palaees, the wandering peasant 
might have occupied a comfortable cottage, But for that 
ceaseless demand upon the produce of the poor man’s labour, 
the workhouses might have been only the receptacle of the 
aged aud the impotent; and the wealthy spared the charge 
of supporting men who justly reproach them with havireg 
reduced them to their miserable condition, rather than thank 
them for the lingering charity which hardly can maintain 
the union of existence with misery. But for the accursed 

designs of Mr, Pitt, which have been too faithfully followed. 
by his successors, the nation would have been contented 
and happy;-—-the mechanic and the peasant would have 

been satisfied---the resources and energies of the country 

would have been unimpaired; and the happiness of the 

nation been uuited with its strength. At present we stand 

a dreadful spectacle to surrounding nations as an example 

of those--- 


Of heavenly vengeance doom’d to feel the rod, 
Who dare deride great Freedom, and her God! 
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Mr. 3 A i" NI N (y's JOP. 
Mr. Canning is so confident of his public deserts, that 
he has suffered the particulars of the Lisbon Job to trans- 
4 more nefarious peculation of the public money 


pire ; and 
We know not which 


we never remember to have heard of. 
of the two appear in the most contemptible light, Mr, Can- 
ning, who could stoop se abjectly low as to beg a boon of a 
uian whom he had so despicably injured ; or Lord Castle- 
reagh, who could meanly buy the friendship of a wretched 
and disappointed man, who had already once betrayed him. 
The friendship of these men is a most dreadful specimen 
of the morality of high life, and of that social order which 
these impudent mountebanks consider in danger from the 
progress of .eform, We sincerely hope that something will 
put an end to these disgraceful jobs, and turn these public 
plunderers loose upon society, with a full responsibility to 
the laws, which they might then outrage if they dare. 

Lord Castlereagh, it appears, had sent out Mr, Sydenham 
to Lisbon, with strict orders to confine ‘‘ his personal ex- 
pences within his ordinary allowances.” But when Mr. 
Canning was sent out, a dispatch was forwarded to author- 
ise Mr. Canning to spend fourteen thousand pounds per an- 
num of the public money ; merely that he might play the 
part of ambassador without an embassy; and strut about in 
the habiliments of splendid beggary. A cotemporary 
writer asks ‘* Would it be believed, if dates did not stare ws 
m the face, that Mr, Canning received pay as Ambassador 
at the Court of Lisbon, befure ihe fleet set sail from this 
country, which was te go to the Brazils, there await the 
preparatious of the Prince and his suite, and afterwards re- 
turn tu kurope?) Mr. Canning debits the country to him 
in his character of Ambassador at the Court of Lisbon from 
the Sth of October, 1814; aud Admiral Beresford’s squadron 
did not set sail from Plymouth for South America till the 
29th of that month. 
possiLly have any business at the Court of Lisbon, as Am- 
bassador, ivr more than six months afterwards.” Yes, yes, 
we can believe this, or any thing, oi Mr. Canning. He has 
been so long before the pubiic in a questionable shape, that 
we can believe any thing of his conduct that is mean or dis- 
honorable. We must beg the attention of our readers to an 
anecdote of Mr. Canning, which will siew. the consistency 
of this political place-iunter, at least, and furnish a key to 
the whole of his conduct, In his early defence of the pen- 
#00 list, he afforded a striking specimen of the sublime aad 


beautiful. ‘‘He was aware,” he said, ‘* that there was al- 


ways a degree of ridicule attached to the wages of office: 
but in his opinion the practice was such a stimulus to the 
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performance of glorious aciiviis, tliat it was the lifeblood 07 
the constitution. ‘* low mistaken were all the most cele- 
brated Greek and Roman writers in their notions of tle 
noblest and most powerful incentive to great and good 
deeds, the love of one’s country, Such a silly doctrine may 
have been calculated for the meridian of liberty and virtue ; 
but in St, Stephen's chapel, this under seerctary of state 
proclaimed to his countrymen, that true glory consists in 
being placed on the pension list! ‘This is the spur that 
stimulated so many heroes of pensioned fame? this stimulus 
becomes the life blood of t%e constitution! Let the admi- 
rers of tbe British Constitution therefore learn from Mrz 

Canning that the wages of office are the life blood of that 
constitution: the true source, not oaly of its strength and 
beauty, but also of its existence.” Mr. Canning has thus 
been living all his days upon the @ife-blood of the constitu- 
tion ; and what with his own exertions, and the indefatigs- 
ble assistance of his meritorious companions at this figura- 
tive feast of blood, the life-spring of the constitution is al- 
most drained. Yet the appetite of Mr. Canning is not half 
satiated. He would drink it to the Jast dregs, and sit with 
hungry looks upon the exhausted treasures of the country. 
The appetite of our statesmen for plunder seems to be en- 
creasing as the finances of the state dimiuish, ‘Tlie re- 
trenchment to which they have been compelled to resort, 
has consisted only in the unjust dismissal of the poor and 
meritorious servants of the state, that the salaries of their 
useless superiors might be encreased, and such men as Cas- 
tlereagh bribe such men as Canning to associate in a league 
for the oppression of their country, Sueh ts the uublushing 
impudence of Canning’s brazen features, that be dares to 
sit as a legislator in an assembly from which lie oughito be 
dismissed with execration, What comparison can be made 
inpoint of actual guilt, between the miserable bemg who 
commits a petty theft under the tufluence of distress ; and 





Mr. Canmog, therefore, could not! 
l tray the confidence of a uation, and prey like a vulture on 


the statesman who takes advantage of a sacred trust, to be- 


I the life-blood of the empire? When the gibbet is prepared 
for the one, the scaffold should be ready for the other; the 
sacred name-of Justice should not be profaned by the pu- 
nishment of the one, while itis mocked by the escune of the 
other, A country that would prosper should always re- 
member that the vices of high life, which oceasion the dis- 
tresses of the lower orders, ovght to be visited in their 
origin, aud not in their eflects. A wretch who is driven to 
violence to obtain food, may be pitied and pardoned with- 
out any particular extension of charity; but the villain of 
choice is deserving of condemnation without pity, and d-ath 


without remorse. 
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Irom the Black Dwarf to the 
FLIGHT OF MR. COBBETT. 
—— 

Ihave uot before addressed thee, upon the political cha- 


Yellow Bonze. 


racter of Mr. Cobbett: and while I was penning thee a most 
exquisite panegyric upon bis powers, and his astonishing 
command over the press, he has run away. Yes, by the con- 
sistency of a coquette, Mr. Cobbett has run away—de- 
serted the field of battle to his enemies, and flew, even be- 
fore the trumpet was sounded to the.charge. What ren- 
ders the matter vet more singular is, that Mr. Cobbett was a 
soldier, and a very gallant soldier too, in the early part of 
his life; and even Mr, Cobbett has fled from the country, 
which he has endeavoured to defend with his sword, -and to 
enlighten hy ns pen. I begin to think, my yellow friend, 
that IT have under-rated my danger; and that, after all, 
Lord Castlereagh 1s a most forundable fellow, Vt is impos- 
sible, thon wilt say, that there should be no danger were 
Mr. Cobbett is intimated, Peis not a man to be frightened 
at shadows—and yet he has fled. Tie is not likely to be 
alarmed at the spectre of danger—and yet he has run away! 
Well, perhaps, that unaccountable antipathy which some 
people bear to a cat, and others to similar useful and innox- 
ious animals, may have operated upon Mr, Cobbett’s nerves, 
and ke may have quitted the country in a hypocondriac fit. 
It is not.a month since, scarcely, that Mr, Cobbett asserted, 
nothing could sever the people of England from his writings ; 
He has 


abandoned the people, who he asserted would never abandon 


and behold, he has severed himself from them. 


him: and suspended his writings, himself, because the minis- 
ters have suspended the Habeas Corpus Act. We says, his 
“ departure for America will surprize nobody, but those 
who do not reflect.” I rather imagine it will surpize all who 
have the power of reflection, What have been the objects 
of Mr. Cobbett in writing so long, and so powerfully against 
the corruptions and the abuses of his country, under the 
Has he 


not endeavoured to,awaken his countrymen to a due sense of 


present adqinistration of its Jaws and customs? 


the value of the rights which they have lost, and to point out 
the best means of recovering them? Has he not called up a 
spirit of enquiry, and of resistance to the present abuses, 
which pervades every portion of our European empire? 
Are not the people at last ready to do all that tlrey can law- 
fully and peaceably accomplish—ready to follow the hand of 
reform throughont the state; and yet their leader has de- 
serted them, and left them exposed to the charge of treason, 
and punished as rebels, for speaking their grievances louder 
than suits the ministerial ears. TF am not fond of advancing 


; 











accusations; but I cannot avoid the remark, that be who ia- 
crtes to any action, or calls up any opinion, and atterwards de- 
serts his pest, or recants his sentiments, is morally responsi. 
ble to heaven and to man for all the consequences which may 
ensue to the deluded beings who may imbibe his principles, 
or maintatu bis tenets. IT cannot contemplate with patience 
the consideration that thousands of those enquiring sufferers, 
with which the country abounds, should have been called 
forth into a manly resistance against the abuses of the day, 
and deserted by the man who has rendered them suspected, in 
the hour of ¢ria/, and in the day of adversity. The conclu- 
sion Gf the enemies of Mr. Cobbett cannot be refuted by his 
friends ; they assert that he has been more anxious to collect 


He has 


roused the troops of freedom, and placed them in the field ; 


twopences, than to furnish valuable information. 


but he has neitier disciplined them, nor supplied them with 
the necessaries of the warfare in which he Aas engaged them. 
He has called out the array of ministerial despotism against 
‘ce A 


full and explicit statement of his reasons” is indeed pro 


them, and sought his own safety in ignominious flight. 


mised; but as there are no situations In which a brave and 
an honest man cannot act bravely and honestly; so there are 
no reasons which can justify cowardice, or breach of trust 
and. confidence. Yet Mr. Cobbett leaves sonie consolation 
for his countrymen, He tells them that he OWES them most 
sincere regard ; but iustead of PAYING this debt, by con- 
tinuiug with them in their misfortunes, and sharing with them 
the property he has acquired among them, he snatches from 
He 


will always Jove England better than any other country! and 


the wreck a single plank, and seeks the shore alone ! 
yet he leaves it! This is the cant of a treacherous lover, 
who, when his mistress feels distress, or sickness, retires with 
a polite assurance, that nothing can change his affection ; but 
necessity, or circumstances, oblige him to forego his happiness. 

As a further consolation to bis deserted countrymen, he 
tells them that he carries nothing from his country, but his 
wife and children, and that THEY are Ais own at any rate. 
As far as his wife is concerned, this may be true: although, 
my friend, I bave heard it whispered by his countrymen, 
that the conclusion about the children is not always true in 
this country; but has a country no claims upon its children? 
Shall the wise and the good always run from the dangers 
which they alone can meet and dissipate. Is patriotism on/y 
a naine? or does it only imply that sunshine of affection 
that can only live in the smiles of fortune? This seems to 
be the opinion of Mr. Cuobbett, for he says when the present 
order of things slrall cease to exist, “he shall again see 
England!” 

Amazing patriotism! exalted devotion! Set to work, 
good people of England, set to work! Reform all your 
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abuses;—-correct the representation of your country;— this country ts the best of all possible on the globe for 
‘ ’ “3 : ‘i 


adopt a wise system of policy, instead of the frantic delu- 
sions you have hitherto followed ;—retrieve your falling 
commerce, raise your ruined agriculture into its original 
flourishing state;—restore your dilapidated finances ;— 


restore the blessings of your once envied constitu- 
tion, and become again the boast and admiration 
’ = 


of the world! and then Mr. Cobbett will again condesgend 
to favour you with his company, and bless you with his 
residence among you. He will not encounter with you the 
dangers you must meet; he will not be even an assistant 
soldiet in your ranks: he would rather live at case until 
the battle is fought, and the victory cbtained! This is 
genuine feeling, but is rather too confined. 

A few months since Mr. Cobbeti seemed to entertain 
an idea of patriotism more Cunsonant with the received 
opinions of that virtue. He told his countrymen that it 
was cowardice and folly to run from dangers which they 
ought to remove -—that the vessel of the state was a sacred 
trust, and that even when wrecked, it was the duty of the 
crew to remain in her, while a single timber would float 
upon the surface. Does he now mean to assert that his 
country is lost beyond redemption; that nothing can be 
done to repair her injuries, because Lord Casilereagh has 
dared to run our hepes upon the rocks of despotism? |] 
cannot believe this. There are yet many planks that hold 
together; there are yet hopes the vessel may be got afloat : 
but then there is occasion for much labour, much _ perse- 
verance, which Mr. Cobbett hindly leaves to others, and 
only promises a return, when a cointortable eabin shall be 
fitted up to receive him, The truth is, that there are too 
many of his opinion;—too many who wish only to be 
cabin passengers, and look at exertions which they will 
recommend without sharing. Such men are indeed better 
out of the ship: but it is provoking to see them pack up 
their stores, and leave their shipmates half-starving 


© 


upon 
the wreck. 

If all the opponents of the ministry should prove as 
weak as Mr. Cobbett seems to have been in the present 
instance, there Is an end tu English freedom; the tree of 
Miberty, which has so long been deemed indigenous to this 
soil, will wither to its roots; all traces of independence 
will be banished, and the modern Briton, like the modern 
Greek, become the byeword of reproach, the subject of 
derision, when contrasted with the names of those who 
raised the renown of the countries which their degenerate 
posterity have been only borne to shame. I shall watch the 
decline of this nation with regret; for something has twined 
sts interest around my heart. I cannot quit its misfor- 


tunes. I cannot leave it in its misery. The situation of 
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plenty and for independence. It is melancholy to sce it 
the abode of wretchedness, and destined to be the altar of 
tyranny. Jam anxious to ascertain what turn the national 
feeling will take; what will result from the oppressive 
measures which its mistaken and presumptuous ministers 
have introduced. It is not becanse the nation is impover 
ished, that it must necessarily be weak. Poverty is only 
dangerous when luxury has effeminated the mind: aird 
although the extreme of luxury is here very common to a 
few, the great mass of the nation have had little tempta- 
tion to vice from this cause, for a considerable period. 
The fictitious prosperity of the war distributed, it is true, 
much wealth among the people; but the rapacious hands 
of the ministers seized and exported it still faster than it 
was acquired. Toil, endless toil, has.been the lot of Eng- 
lishmen for ages; and still they have been kept poor by 
the provident care of taxation, lest they should forget: 
themselves, and think they were born to enjoyment as 
well as labour. This opinion seems to me to begin at pre- 


Your well-wisher, 


THE BLACK DWARF. 


sent to prevail. 


P. S. Ihave not now been enabled to give thee all the 
information respecting this singular character that thou 
mayest require: but I shall hereafter have an opportunity 
I shall 


forward thee the whole of his writings; and they will form 


of speaking to thee about him more at length. 


be a fund of 


Thou wilt there find every arguments 


a literary curiosity, which will always 
amusement for thee. 
fur every opinion; and every system of government proved 
Just and unjust, reasonable and unreasonable. To others this 
may seem a paradox; but thou wilt be able easily to solve 
the problem, because thou knowest that every thing formed 
by that inconsistent being, man, must be like himself, a 
compound of the grossest inconsistencies, a tissue of the 
most palpable contradictions, The powers of Mr. Cobbett 
were great; but he seems to have wanted that most valu- 
able of all requisites for public life, a resolution that could 
look dangers, and even death, stedtastly in the face: and 
pursue its even path, whatever difficulties nay arise, what: 
ever personal risk it may have to encounter. This resolu- 
tion is rare; and men without it may certainly be good, be 
generous, be brave, and even virtuous, but not great. A 
great man never acts for himself, but for his character ; 
and that character he will carry unsullied to the tomb. This 
nation will thank Mr.Cobbett for what he has accomplished 
in favor of its liberties; it will pardon him all he has written 


egainstthem 3 but it will not inscribe his name on the scro!} 


with the gallant Hampden, and the self-devoted Sydney, 
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Lord Castlercagh and the State of Ireland. 
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IT is not long since, that Lord Castlereagh was simple enough 
t> commit himsclf so very egregiously upon the condition of the 
Jrish peasantry, as to assert they were in general a high-spirited 
independent, Aospitable race; and very far superior to the great 
proportion of the peasantry in this country. We took the liberty 
at the time, of correcting the nonsense of his lordship, upon a 
knowledge of the misrepresentation he had been guilty of; and 
we have now to comment upon a particular instance of that 
generous and hogpitable conduct, which his lordship commended 
so highly, and which would be very commendable, only, that it 
docs not happen to have any existence in that miserable country. 
There the progress of the ministerial measures have becn more 
rapid than they have been in England, and the half-naked and 
half-famished phantoms of men that prowl] through a fertile land 
half desolated by taxation, are reduced to such extremities of 
want, that every human feeling seems eradicated; and instead 
“of civilized beings, they are below the state of savage life, and 
ready to dispute “even with the wolf his bloody lair.” 


A vessel called the Inverness, having got on shore near Li- 
merick, the wretched inhabitants, allured by her cargo, which 
consisted of provisions, boarded her by force, absolutely rendered 
her not sea worthy, that there might remain no hope of getting 
her off the strand ; and plundered her of every thing which they 
«ould lay their hands on: they even robbed the sailors of their 
<lothes, and were prepared to repel the police by force, when they 
made any attempt to drive them from the wreck. ‘The mere re- 
cord of such an instance, speaks volumes as to the mal-adminis- 
tration of affairs in Ireland. So far are the Irish from being the 
hospitable, generous, and noble spirits, which Lord Castlereagh once 
knew them tobe, they are mere rivals of the tenants of the forest, 

@und can hardly calculate npon a more certain subsistence, than 
the wild beasts of the desert. This pressure of want isso extreme, 
that they will even venture their lives to procure a single meal; 
and the story is told evenin Ireland with the most perfect indiffer- 
ence. Four of these famishing wretches fell by the firing of the 
soldiers called out to protect the wreck. Another, it is coolly 
remarked, was “ cué down” by a dragoon in the water; and then 
we are told, *‘ the fellows” fled in every direction. Yet it is evi- 
dent, that some hireling panezgyrist of the present administration, 
has written these remarks upon the success of the military in dis- 
persing the multitude: for we are shortly after informed that 
** only nine tierces of pork were saved ;” that “ the bowsprit, galt 
and spars of the vessel, with the canvas, all are gonc; that two 
anchors and cables were taken away, and even the ship’s pump.” 
A plunder like this, shews a degree of determinate ferocity: to 
produce which, nothing short of desperation would have been ad- 
equate. . 


But the most melancholy statement is yet behind. We are told 
“‘the women in multitudes, assembled to supply the men with 
whisky, to encourage thein.” What will Lord Castlereagh say to 
tais?) How will he account for the fact of his countrywomen, the 
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wives of hie genevous and high spiriicd, hospitable couutrynen 
becoming very fiends, and openly violating the laws of God and 
man; plundering the wretched victiins of the elements, and ex 

couraging an open outrage against the laws? Yet much as wz 
condemn this conduct, we think the conduct of those who hava 
reduced them to the dreadful alternative of death or villainy, i+ 


much more reprehensible. Of what use te Ireland is the adini- 


nistration of the law, and the exercise of the government? I?- 
stead of a blessing, and a protection, it is become an oppression, 
and 2 torment. 

Governments were originally intended to improve the advar 
tare of social life; and to ward off the evils attendant upon tie 
savage state. But here, a system of government, or rather o: 
mis-government, has had the effect of subduing the social fe!- 
ings; and not only bringing a nation back to its natural condi 
tion, but making the savage still more savage, and blending ever 5 
horrid impulse of the natural and the social state, into one foe's 
of misery, made more miserable by guilt. And yet we are stisi 
invited to go on: we have not tried the system of the minister» 
long enough: there is still a hovel or two standing. There are « 
few people who can pay taxes, and we are recommended to go om 
The ministers will not lower a farthing of their salaries. Vhe:: 
minions must still be fed with milk and honey. Whoare the ire» 
who have really occasioned the plunder of the wreck. The pect 
wretches who were urged by hunger and despair to commit th 
crime; or those whose measures have reduced them to hunger, 
and held before their frenzy, the perspective of misery, only ter- 
minable by death? Those who oppress the poor: those who rob 
the wealthy: are not [{thcy the proper objects of vindictive laws. 
If legislation cannot reach tke great offenders, it become> 
tyranny to every other order; for laws that are not equal, ar 
unjust. 


When will the nation awake?) When will reason and resolu- 
tion animate the people? When will their rulers recollect that 
there is amore sacred duty attached to their offices, than the re- 
ceipts of their salaries? When wili the country insist npor 
returning to some gencral, some comprehensive system Of policy. 
that shail unite the interests and the energies of all? ‘The pre 
sent system of meeting by false expedients the necessities oi 
the day: of passing partial laws, and only legislating for ‘the 
passing hour, is as fatal, as disgraceful to the country. We are 
hastening on to a period, when thought and reflection will be lost. 
All our iipportance hangs ‘but on a thread; and if we suffer the 
ministers to8sever it, we shall have but a sad consolation, in 
knowing that they have not escaped the desolation, in which they 
shall have then involved the country. The tempest that threat- 
ens to burst upon us, is that of tneiscriminate revenge. The 
ministers are urging the irritated passions of the people, beyend 
human endurance; but they must not cxpect trom taem, more 


than human patience, 
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